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books of that date, limited impressions only were struck off, bookmaking for pecuniary advantage 
being furthermost from the compiler's thoughts, whose sole object was to place certain important 
truths on redord, and, by a reasonable multiplication of copies, afford to the really curious the means 
of information, and place the agents of it for ever beyond the possibility of retirement or extinction. 



BIOGRAPHICAL NOTICE OF GEORGE WALKER, 

GOVERNOR OF DERRY DURING THE SIEGE IN 1689. 

Br the Bev. ABRAHAM DAWSON, A.B., 
Curate of Christ Church, Belfast. 



James II. succeeded to the throne about a month prior to the former of those visits of Walker to 
England, which we have last noticed. The hostility of this monarch to the existing Constitution of 
these countries was plainly developed as his reign progressed. In Ireland his designs became sooner ap- 
parent in the unequivocal measures adopted by his able and willing agent, the Earl of Tyrconnell. The 
disarming of the militia, the expulsion of Protestants from the army, their removal from the judicial 
bench, and from the shrievalty and the magistracy ; the interference with the charters of the corpo- 
rate towns, with the foundations of the endowed schools, and even with the University itself; the 
appropriation of many benefices and churches ; — these were considered, by the Protestants of this 
country, as parts of a great scheme for the subversion of their liberties. And when outrages on per- 
son and property became frequent and general, whilst the protection of the laws was vainly sought 
from their partial administrators, men anticipated a renewal of the horrors of the Great Rebellion. — 
Union to avert the dangers which threatened them could no longer be delayed, and associations for 
mutual counsel and succour were formed by the Protestants in many parts of the kingdom during 
the autumn and winter of 1688. Tyrconnell's attempt to seize on Londonderry was fresh evidence 
of their peril; while the successful resistance of a few youths excited the ardour and determination 
of all those alike menaced. Additional associations were organised throughout Ulster, and leaders 
were chosen for the province, and for the several counties. " Some Great Men were not wanting in 
their advice and encouragement." * By one of these Walker was recommended to secure Dungannon 
by a garrison, both for the protection of the neighbourhood, and to serve as a check upon Charle- 
* Walker's True Account of the Siege of Londonderry; 168J: p. 13. 
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raont Fort, which was in the hands of the Irish — as James's adherents were called — under Colonel 
Gordon O'Neill, son of the notorious Fhelim O'Neill, Although in his 71st year, Walker did not 
shrink from exertions which, at his advanced age, axe as generally irksome as they are rarely possi- 
ble. He collected together men out of whom he formed a regiment at his own charge, a&d applied 
" what interest he could to make towards the preservation of the town." 

We are not concerned to offer an apology for Walker, as a clergyman, assuming arms at this 
crisis. " His case has all the authority that the greatest necessity in the world can give to any ac- 
tion. The lives of thousands besides his own were at stake ; his religion, that is dearer than all, and 
the English and Scotch (equally dear to him) next door to an utter extirpation out of Ireland. Not 
to speak of the danger of others, how can any one imagine that there should be an obligation upon 
any man, that can exempt or exouse his unconcernedness in such a case V t 

Having raised his regiment, Walker rode to Derry to settle a correspondence with the garrison 
there, and to consult with Lieut. -Col. Robert Lundy, the Governor of the city, whose experience 
in war and seeming zeal for the Protestant cause raised great expectations of assistance from him . 
Lundy professed to approve of Walker's plans, and sent to Dungannon two 'files of " disciplined men," 
and afterwards two troops of dragoons. The counties of Tyrone, Derry, and Donegal, also furnished 
contingents, who were supported partly by the country and partly by their own officers. About 
the 11th of February, 1689, the Irish assembled in formidable numbers at Stewartstown and Glenoe, 
with the design of attacking the garrison at Dungannon, but a party of horse and foot sent from that 
town by the governor, Col. Stewart, succeeded in dispersing thelia ; killing some, and taking 13 or 14 
prisoners. Soon after, a large party from Charlemont Fort, joined by many Irish of the adjacent 
country, being assembled at Benburb, were dispersed by a detachment from DuDgannon, who also 
captured a large prey of cattle. " 

Notwithstanding these and similar exploits, Lundy Bent orders to Col. Stewart, on the 14th of 
March, to abandon the town. These orders were obeyed with reluctance, and the garrison, with 
many of the inhabitants, retired towards Derry and Golerainc, allowing a large supply of provisions 
to fall into the enemy's hands. When part of the garrison reached Strabane, they were met by 
orders from Lundy directing them to return to Omagh ; and five companies, under the command of 
Walker, were quartered at Bash, in the neighbourhood of that town, from whence, a fortnight after, 
they were removed to St. Johnstown, five miles from Derry. d 

About the 13th of April, Walker rode in all haste to Derry, to inform the governor of the ap- 
proach of the Irish army. Lundy affected to discredit the intelligence, but at the same time directed 
Walker to advance his companies to Lifford. Accordingly Walker formed a junction there with 

b Walker's Vindication of the True Account of the Siege ' Harris's Life of William III., Dublin, 1749; p. 19?. 
of Londonderry. d Walker's True Account, 15. 
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Col. Crofton, and soon after the Irish army appeared before the town. All the night a fire was kept 
up between the forces : and on the following morning, by Lundy's command, Walker withdrew his 
division to a place named Long Causeway. After being vainly entreated to secure the passes of the 
Finn and Foyle, at Clady and Lifford, at length, on the morning of the 15th, Lundy led out a large 
force towards the former place ; but he had taken measures that the troops should not have a suffi- 
cient supply of ammunition ; and, without allowing them to offer any serious opposition to the enemy, 
he returned to Derry with great precipitation. The Protestants at Lifford, on the news of Lundy's 
disgraceful retreat, joined Walker at Long Causeway, where they kept their ground until the evening, 
when, fearing lest the enemy should intercept them, they retired to Derry. On arriving there they 
found the gates closed against them by Lundy's orders, and they were compelled to remain all night 
without the walls, and next morning they got into the town " with much difficulty and some violence 
upon the sentry." Walker remonstrated with Lundy, and urged him to lead out his forces again to 
meet the enemy ; but this he refused to do, and " gave advice of a different nature, which did not 
agree with Mr. Walker's sentiments, who thought himself obliged to stand by his men that he had 
brought from their own homes, and not to expose them again to the enemy by dismissing them.'" 

At this juncture reinforcements of men and supplies of ammunition and provisions had arrived in 
Lough Foyle • but Lundy, still masking his perfidy, persuaded the officers in command to return to 
England without disembarking their men or supplies. At the same time he sent deputies, pri- 
vately, to treat with the enemy for the capitulation of the town : and, to the consternation of the 
people, on the morning of the 18th, they beheld almost at the same moment the ships sailing down 
the lough, and the Irish army, under the command of James in person, advancing to the walls. — 
Notwithstanding their confusion and alarm, the inhabitants resolved to maintain their town, and 
opening a fire upon the enemy for the present checked their approach. The treacherous Lundy was 
at once deposed from the office he had abused, and, with difficulty escaping from the city at nightfall, 
in disguise, with a load of matches on his back, he reached the ships, and was subsequently landed 
in Scotland, where he was arrested and sent a prisoner to London, i 

On the following day, Friday the 1 9th of April, the citizens proceeded to elect a governor. Murray, 
whom they first selected, declined the honour, modestly declaring himself unfit to command within 
walls. They then unanimously made choice of Walker and Major Baker, as joint governors during 
the siege, who accepted the office after a vain endeavour to induce Col. Cunningham — the chief in 
command of the English subsidy — to undertake the charge. 8 

« Walker, 16. whom be induced to abandon Derrr. Harris, 260, and 
'Walker, 20. Lundy was a native of Scotland. Heis Appendix, 47; Annals of Dory, (Derry. 1847) 91, nt 
both Included in the Act of Attainder passed by James's Dalrymple's Memoir* of Greit Britain and Ireland. (Dub- 
Parliament, in 1689 ; and is among the thirty persons li», 1771), Pt. II., 44. 

excluded from the benefit of the Act of Indemnity, passed 8 Walker, 20: Harris, 206, Mackenzie (Narrative of 

by the English Parliament, in 1690. He was finally the Siege of Londonderry; London, 1690) says that 

cashiered, with Cucningham and Richards— the officers Baker alone was elected Governor, and that kt named 

3 I 
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There can hardly be conceived an enterprise more hopeless than that which these brave men deli- 
berately engaged to conduct. The enemy were nearly as three to one of them ; k and these odds were 
greatly increased by the relative condition and situation of the opponents. The besiegers were under 
the command of distinguished generals, and could reckon on the. resources of a thriving province, 
as well as of the metropolis itself, for their support. But the garrison of the besieged, officers and 
men, were little skilled in warfare ; their fortifications were imperfect ; their supplies of provisions 
and of military stores wholly inadequate to a siege of the shortest duration ; their communication 
with the quarters whence they might derive relief, cut oft ; and their small city > was crowded with 
an immense multitude, 11 in chief part helpless fugitives whom Lundy had drawn thither, with the 
wicked design of prostrating the Protestant cause in Ulster by one great act of treachery. 

We cannot suppose the citizens realised all the sufferings to which their determination would sub- 
ject them, but the following extract from Walker's Diary, under the date of this eventful day, testi- 
fies that their decision was not formed without consideration of their perils, and of the consequences 
of their resistance : — 

" After injoyning all parties to forget their distinctions, and to joyn as one man, in defence of the 
interest of K. William and Q. Mary, and the Protestant Religion, against the enemies of both ; we 
betake ourselves, in the first place, by order to our several devotions, and recommend ourselves and 
the cause we undertook to the protection and care of the Almighty ; for we might then truly say, 
with the church in the Liturgy, ' There is none other that fighteth for us, but only Thou, God.' 
It did beget some disorder amongst us and confusion, when we looked about us and saw what we 
were doing ; our enemies all about us, and our friends running away from us ; a garrison we had, 
composed of a number of poor people^ frightned from their own houses, and seemed more fit to hide 
themselves, than to face an enemy ; when we considered we had no person of any experience in war 
among us, and those very persons who were sent to assist us, had so little confidence in 'the place 
that they no sooner saw it, but they thought fit to leave it ; that we had but few horse to sally out 
with, and no forage ; no engineers to instruct us in our works ; no fire-works ; and not as much as 
a hand-granado to annoy the enemy ; not a gun well mounted in the whole town ; that we had so 

Walker his assistant, and that properly Walker was only h There were about 20,000 Irish to a garrison of 7,361. 

a commissary of the stores, but "complimented with the 'The space within the walls was only 1500 feet in 

title of Governor." This statement appears entirely length, and in breadth, 900 feet in the broadest part; and 

without foundation. "Walker's plain account to the con- w thin these limits were included the bishop's h;mse and 

trary, as given above, was published at the time, in Lon- gardens, the cathedral and two grave-yards, the Dia- 

don, and by authority j he is recognised as Governor in mond, &c. "Walker, 9. 

all public documents, — as in the Records of the Irish k At the commencement of the siege there were 30,000 
Society ; and, in the King's letter after the siege, which persons within the walls : of these 10,000 afterwards re- 
is addressed, " To our trusty and well-beloved George tired, on being assured of protection by the enemy. 
Walker, and John Michelborn, Esqrs., Governors of leaving behind a number far above what the town couid 
Londonderry-" The title and office of Governor is almost contain with safety, even if provisions were abundant, 
universally ascribed to him by contemporary writers, and no war impending. The population of modern 
who, in comparison, take little notice of either Baker or Derry, with an area widely extended beyond the walls, 
Mitchelborn: and, in all the public instruments and is short of 20,000, according to the censuj of 1851. 
orders passed during the siege, he signs his name first. 
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many mouths to feed, and not above ten days' provision for them, in the opinion of our former go- 
vernours ; that every day several left us, and gave constant intelligence to the enemy ; that they had 
so many opportunities to divide us, and so often endeavoured it, and to betray the governours ; that 
they were so numerous, so powerful, and well appointed an army, that in all human probability we 
could not think ourselves in less danger than the IsraeEtes at the Red Sea. When we considered 
all this, it was obvious enough what a dangerous undertaking we had ventured upon ; but the resolu- 
tion and courage of our people, and the necessity we were under, and the great confidence among us 
in God Almighty, that He would take eare of us, and preserve us, made us overlook all those diffi- 
culties.'" 

The operations of the defence were conductod in a manner as singular as the enterprise itself was 
unprecedented. " As might be supposed, there was no regular government, and yet there was never 
the slightest appearance of oonfusion. When a soldier became exhausted from fatigue on the bas- 
tion, he retired to rest without waiting for permission, and his place was instantly supplied by an- 
other, who was anxious to manifest his seal. There was no flinching — no reluctance to endure toil 
and fatigue — no wish to avoid a post of danger. When an opportunity offered, parties, self-formed, 
issued out and attacked the hostile lines. These sallies were sometimes defeated, but the parties not 
unfrequently returned laden with small supplies of provisions and plunder," " The women shared in 
the labours of the menj carrying ammunition to the soldiers, attending to the sick and wounded, and 
even at times giving assistance in repelling the assaults of the besiegers. Eighteen clergymen of the 
Established Church, and eight Dissenting Ministers, took part in the toils of the siege ; and, in their 
turn, collecting the people daily in the cathedral, and other stated and temporary places of worship, 
they animated them to endurance, by prayers and by fervent appeals. Religious differences were, 
for the most part, forgotten in the presence of common danger ; the use of the cathedral during one 
half of each Sunday, and on each Thursday, was conceded to the Dissenters ; and Walker even in- 
vited Mackenzie, a Dissenting Minister, to be chaplain to his own regiment, an act of courtesy 
which that person indifferently requited." 

In the whole conduct of the siege, in counsel and in action, Walker had a conspicuous share. 
Without, however, declining the post of danger and honour at the head of the garrison, he appeared 
to concede willingly to othera, whenever it was possible, those military functions which consorted not 
with his peaceful profession." He took part in the daily service in the cathedral, as well as- in the 

'Walker, 21. who was surrounded by the enemy, and almost over- 

mDr. W. C. Taylor's History of the Civil Wars of Ire- powered. 

land. Vol. II., 143. In their first sally, on the 21st of 'Mackenzie's Narrative. 

April, the besieged inflicted a severe loss upon the enemy, ° In modern times some persons hare censored Walker 

killing Lieut. Gen. Maoimau, Maj. Gen. Pusignian, se- for having been a "fighting clergyman." Contemporary 

veral other officers, and above 200 men, besides taking censors, on the contrary, attacked him for his pacific in- 

colours, horses, arms, fcc. In this affair Walker at first clinations. Tbus, in a libellous pamphlet, published in 

took no share ; but when his party were nearly routed, 1692, his conduct is sneered at, as having " appeared 

and some had been driven back to the walls, he mounted more conspicuous in the eating part than in the fighting 

a horse, and rallying the fugitives, brought them up in part." 
time to turn the fortune of the day, and to save Murray, 
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other duties of his sacred office ; and, when engaged in the extraordinary services which the necessity of 
the times required, his dress still indicated that in becoming a soldier he had not ceased to be a priest. 1 " 
All the horrors of war were soon felt in the devoted city. The terrible bombardment was pressed 
with little intermission, and often both by day and night. Pestilence, aggravated by the heats 
of summer and the crowded state of the town, made fearful ravages. To these evils famine was 
shortly added, and existence was hardly prolonged by the use of the most loathsome substitutes for 
human food. About the middle of June the besieged had a prospect of deliverance in the approach 
of a fleet from England ; but of this they were quickly deprived by the cowardice of the officer in 
command, Major-Gen. Kirke, who, without attempting their relief, withdrew his ships to the Island 
of Inch, in Lough Swilly. 

Proposals for the capitulation of the town were soon after tendered by the besiegers accompanied 
by the fairest promises. But, despite the miserable condition of the citizens and their recent deser- 
tion, they rejected these offers ; and, for fear any one should tamper with the garrison, Walker is- 
sued an order that no man, on pain of death, should speak of surrendering the city.'' 

The resolution of the besieged was then tested in another way. Marshal Rosen, in execution of a 
barbarous throat, collected beneath the walls several thousand Protestants, of all ages and both sexes, 
to die before the eyes of their unhappy fellow-sufferers within the town, unless it were immediately 
surrendered. Even this atrocity failed to shake their determination, and Rosen was compelled, as 
well by the firmness of the garrison as by the mutinous excitement of his own army, to allow the 
survivors of his cruelty to return to their homes. ' 

A more dangerous trial of their constancy was soon after made, by subtle efforts to destroy their 
confidence in Walker. There were some unworthy persons within the eity who envied the governor's 
popularity ; of these the enemy made secret use to destroy Walker's influence. Some of these 
traitors, assuming the guise of fanatics, propagated rumours that Walker had plenty of provisions 
stored up in his houses while all others were starving. At the governor's own direction his house was 
searched, and the baseness of the falsehood was exposed. Again, Walker was charged with conspir- 
ing to betray the city to James, in the expectation of receiving great preferment. The garrison were 
reminded of some careless expressions uttered, in the preceding May, by a Mr. Cole, who, having been 
taken prisoner by the enemy, had obtained his release on consenting to carry a message from Gen. 
Hamilton to Walker. The governor caused this man to be arrested and examined, when he explained 
the matter to the general satisfaction. " Under these, and many other such like difficulties, the go- 
vernor (not without some trouble and industry) re-assumed his credit with the garrison, which God 
was pleased to preserve to him, in spight of all the inventions and designs to the contrary."* 

p la some old prints, "Walker is represented wearing his right hand, and the crimson military sash which he 
large clerical bands, and a coat, or eassouk of a deep pur- Wore round his waist. 
pie colour, with wide sleeves, and holding a Biblu in his q "Walker, 32. 

left hand ; in contrast with a sword which he carried in 'Harris, 2l(); Waiker,35; Graham, 205. 

» Walker, 37-38; Harris, 211. 
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Recourse was again lad to offers of capitulation, and on the 10th of July, one of the bombs' cast 
into the city contained several copies of an address from Gen. Hamilton to the " Soldiers and inhabi- 
bitants of Deny," repeating the former conditions, and entreating them to " expose themselves no 
longer to the miseries they were undergoing, which would grow worse and worse if they continued to 
be opinionate." " This was followed next day by a proposal that the besieged should name deputies 
to treat about the terms on which the siege might be terminated. This proposal was assented to on 
the 13th ; chiefly, it would appear, to gain time, in the hope of some communication from Kirke, 
who had been made acquainted with their extreme suffering. That night the expected message was 
received, and, being of a nature to inspire a prospect of relief, it was immediately made known by 
Walker ; and such, accordingly, was the final answer of the inhabitants through the deputies, on the 
following day, that the convention was broken up and the bombardment resumed. Kirke, however, 
did not immediately come to their assistance, and he was still anchored in Lough Swilly, when, at the 
close of the month, he received peremptory orders from King William to relieve Londonderry,' 

By this time the condition of the inhabitants was truly desperate. The city was little more than 
a heap of ruins ; nearly one half of the original population had perished ; their supply of warlike 
stores was almost exhausted ; the wretched garbage on which they had long subsisted, was now pro- 
cured with difficulty, and at high rates ; in two days more even that supply, disgusting as it was, 
would cease, and then they had the horrible prospect of feeding on human bodies. Yet even then 
their spirit quailed sot. They continued their sallies, even when many of the soldiers had hardly 
strength sufficient to carry arms ; and they renewed the former order of death to any one who would 
speak of a surrender. But there are limits to human endurance however great, and the " governor, 
being with good reason apprehensive that these discouragements might at length overcome that re- 
solution the garrison had so long continued, considers of all imaginable methods to support them, and, 
finding in himself still that confidence, that God would not (after so long and miraculous a preserva- 
tion) suffer them to be a prey to their enemies," he causes them to be specially summoned to the 
cathedral, on the afternoon of Sunday the 28th of July, and there he preaches to them, " and en- 
courages their constancy, aad endeavours to establish them in it, by reminding them of several in- 
stances of Providence given them since they first came to that place ; and of what consideration it 
was to the Protestant religion at this time ; and that they need not doubt but that God would at 
last deliver them from the difficulties they were under." w 

Within an hour after this sermon was preached, about seven o'clock in the evening of the 28th," 

tThis shell is preserved in the Tower of the Cathe- grave-yard of the Cathedral, on the 10th day of July, 

dral in Derry, near the inner entrance door. It is placed 1689." 

upon a stand which bears this inscription : " Erected by » Graham, Hist, of Seige, 224. 

the Apprentice Boys of Derry, MDCCCXLIV. This * Annals of Derry, 147. 

shell was thrown into the city by the besieging army, w Walker, 40. 

and contained proposals for a surrender. It fell in the » By some (See Harris, 211), the 30th is given as the 

date of the relief, it appears to us, incorrectly. That 



three ships were observed approaching the city, being the store-Bhips Mowatjoy and Phoenix, con- 
voyed by the Dartmouth frigate. The apprehensions of the besieged were painfully excited by the 
MwimH^oy running a-ground, on striking the boom which the enemy had thrown across the, river ; 
but the ship soon righted, and with the others anchored before the city at nightfall. 

For two days the enemy kept up a sullen fire from their trenches. On the 31st they were 
observed laying waste the adjacent parts of the country ; and during the night they broke up their 
encampment, and retreated in the direction of Strabane and Lifford. There, receiving intelligence 
of the decisive victory of the Bnniskilleners, at Newtonbutler, on the preceding day, they were seized 
with a panic, destroyed four of their cannons, threw twelve cart-loads of arms and ammunition into 
the river Mourne, and continued their retreat with such precipitation that many of their sick and 
wounded were left behind. 

The siege was now raised. For 105 days the town had been closely invested, and great had been 
the suffering and mortality on both sides. The besiegers lost eight or nine thousand Bien before the 
walls, and one hundred of their best officers.* On the part of the besieged, 9,000 corpses were in- 
terred within the walls between the 18th of April and the 1st of August ; * and of the garrison, ori- 
ginally 7,400 strong, there remained alive but about 4,300, " whereof at least one fourth part were 
rendered unserviceable." * 

The spirit and gallantry displayed by fl»e men of Derry throughout this unequal struggle have 
overcome the rancour of even political enmity ; and many, who have no sympathy with the cause for 
which they endured, have cordially eulogized the heroism by which it was maintained. The following 
testimony of a general in the besieging army is in every way creditable to its author : — " Every 
effort which human courage, or the military knowledge of that day could suggest, was adopted to 
force the gallant men under the command of Walker to surrender : every privation was borne by the 
besieged with a fortitude which challenges our credulity; and the most desperate expedients of 
the Irish commanders were defeated by a heroism which has not been surpassed in ancient or modern 
days."" 

The fidelity and wisdom with which Walker discharged the perilous duties of his office were grate- 
fully acknowledged by his contemporaries, with few exceptions. Envy of his merits and their meed 

date is, indeed, prefixed to the paragraph in Walker's (Ibid. 64.) 3. The address of the inhabitants to William 

account which relates to the arrival of the ships : but and Mary was signed on the 29th instant, and contains 

this is only a general date under which Walker groups, a special acknowledgment of " their unexpected relief by 

without accurate distinction, the concluding events of sea, at the very nick of time, when they were just ready 

the siege. The date we have adopted above is confirmed to be cut off/' — (Ibid. 44.) We may add that Mackenzie, 

by other parts of Walker's book. 1. The last entry in in his Narrative, expressly assigns the 2»th as the date 

the list of bombs thrown into the city from the beginning of the relief, 

of the siege, is July 21-28, (Walker, 46). 2. In the ae- J Walker, 41 ; Harris, 212. 

count of the subsistence delivered to the soldiers during z Walker, 42. 

the siege, the greatly increased amount, and the im- * Extract from the Parish Kegister of Templemore 

proved quality of the allowance issued on the 30th of (Derry), in Charlotte Elizabeth's Deny, Pref. xx. 

July, indicates a great increase and improvement in the b Ihtke of Berwick's Memoirs, (Annals of Derry, 150). 
stock of provisions since the previous date— July 27. 
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called forth some detractors, who, like the Zoilists of old, " have a name" from the subject of their 
calumnies. Walker himself, with just humility, declares that the " whole conduct of this matter must 
be ascribed to Providence alone." " God," says he, " was pleased to make us the happy instruments 
of preserving this plabe, and to Him we give the glory ; and no one need goe about to undervalue or 
lessen those He was pleased to choose for so great a work ; we do allow ourselves to be as unfit for 
it as they can make us, and that God has only glorified Himself in working so great a wonder, 'with 
His own right hand, and His holy arm getting himself the victory.' " c 

On the 5th of August, Walker resigned his office into the hands of Kirke, by whose permission, 
also, he transferred his regiment to an officer of known merit. Soon after, a council was held at 
Derry, and by it Walker was deputed to proceed to England, and present the King and Queen with 
an address, adopted by the inhabitants on the 29th of July, expressive of their gratitude for the re- 
lief they had received, and assuring their Majesties of their allegiance/ 

Walker took die route by Scotland, and on arriving in Glasgow he was received with great dis- 
tinction, and had the freedom of the city conferred upon him." A similar greeting welcomed him at 
Edinburgh, where he was made a burgess of the city, on the 14th of August, " in the most ample 
form."' On his journey to London, after leaving Edinburgh, he received a letter from King Wil- 
liam, written from Hampton Court, August 16, and directed to himself and Mitohelborn, who had 
acted as his fellow-governor after the death of Baker. In this lettar the King expressed his just 
sense of the great service they had rendered to the cause of true religion, by their heroic defence of 
Londonderry ; and he desired- them to rely on his royal favour towards themselves ; and, also, that 
they would assure the officers, soldiers, and inhabitants of Derry, that he would take fitting occasion 
to recompense their services and sufferings. 

On approaching London, Walker was met at Barnet by Sir Eobert Cotton, who conveyed him in 
his carriage to the city ; whence he proceeded, shortly after, to Hampton Court with the Derry ad- 
dress. On this occasion he was urged to present himself before their Majesties in the half-military 
dress he had worn during the siege ; but this he declined to do, observing that he had never lost 
sight of his proper calling as a clergyman, though forced by necessity to wear, for a few months, the 
unusual garb of a soldier. 11 

Walker's fame had preceded him to England, where the siege of Derry " was the talk of every 



« Walker, Epistle Dedicatory, and p. 22. found in any Register subsequent to that year. If he 

a Ibid,, 43. had ever been a pupil there, it would be, more probably, 

e Graham's Ireland Preserved, Notes 382. This state- at an earler period; but at present there is no documen- 

tnent, however, is doubtful. The volume of the enrol- tary evidence of the fact. 

ment of Burgesses daring that psriod cannot now be f See the Burgess-Ticket, in Graham's History of Ire- 

found among the City Records ; but the Index to it is tad' (Dublin, 1839) p. 77. A part of this document was 

still extant, and Walker's name does not appear in it. written in letters of gold. 

It may also be mentioned here, concerning Walker's s Concise View of the Irish Society ; London, 1842. 

alleged connection with the University of Glasgow, (See p. 72. 

Part I) that the University Registers do not extend k Reflections on a Paper pretending to be an Apology for 

farther back than 1650, and Walker's name is not to be 
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meeting, club, and table ;" and all were anxious to behold the man who had so large a share in con- 
ducting it to a successful issue. " No less liberal were they," says a contemporary writer, * in their 
applauses and commendations ; extolling his fame in verses and panegyricks ; publishing his effigies 
in printed cuts ; tossing his name between printers and hawkers ; and making it the subject of news- 
letters and gazettes; while every man, according to his fancy, proportioned a reward to his unre- 
quitable merits. It seemed as if London intended him a publick Roman Triumph, and the whole 
kingdom to be actors or spectators of the cavalcade. At last he arrived : the King received him 
graciously, and conferred on him a mark of his favour and esteem ; the Lords of the Council, and 
several of the nobility caressed him with abundance of kindness, and respect ; the prime citizens 
treated him with all the demonstrations of joy and gratitude; and the vulgar even stifled him with 
gazing, crowding, and acclamations." 1 At the King's command Sir Godfrey Kneller painted Walker's 
portrait ; and from this picture copperplate engravings were taken and distributed over the kingdom.' 
The King made him a grant of £5,000, in liquidation of the heavy expenses and losses incurred by him 
in the late enterprise ; and, also, designated him to the Bishopric of Derry. Dr. Tillotson bears grace- 
ful testimony as well to Walker's modest bearing under these favours, as to the pleasure which their 
bestowal afforded to the public. " The king," says Tillotson, writing under the 19th of September, 
1689, " besides his first bounty to Mr. Walker, whose modesty is equal to his merit, hath made him 
Bishop of Londonderry, one of the best Bishoprics in Ireland ; that so he may receive the reward 
of that great service in the place where he did it. It is incredible how much everybody is pleased 
with what the King hath done in this matter, and it is no small joy to mo to see that God directs 
him to do so wisely."' 

On the 20th of August the Irish Society desired several of their members to wait upon Walker, 
and render him their thanks for his services in the preservation of the city of Londonderry," And, 
on the 11th of September, at a Court of the Society, "It was agreed to entertain the Kev. Mr. 
Walker, the late Governor of Londonderry, and such friends as he shall please to bring with him, 
with a dinner, as an acknowledgment to him for his extraordinary services to the Society in the pre- 
servation of that place ; and Mr. Deputy Governor Sir Thomas Halton, Bart., Mr. Treasurer Rayley, 

the Failures charged on Mr. Walker's Account of the Siege from the frame, and seems almost ready to articulate the 

of Londonderry ; London, 1684. pp. 9, 14. watchword— "No Surrender!" (See Londonderry Senti- 

• Observations upon Mr. Walker s Account of the Siege of nel, November 10, 1838.) 

Londonderry; London, October, 1689 p. 2. ' This, it Is probable, is what is meant by Walker's 

j Toe authoress, Charlotte Elizabeth, alludes to appointment to the Bishopric of Derry, for that See was 

one of these engravings, in a letter to the Londonderry not then vacant. The Bishop in possession, Dr. Ezekiel 

Sentinel, dated, '* London, November 6, 1838, — I write Hopkins, retired from Derry before the Siege, and be- 

with a tine print hanging just opposite me — an engrav- came Rector of the Parish of St. Mary Aldermanbury, 

ing by Vaudrebane — from the spirited Portrait taken or, as some say, of St. Lawrence Jewry, London, where 

by Sir Godfrey Kneller, and bearing the emphatic date, he died on the 29th of June, 1790. only two days before 

1689. A countenance more striking, more instinct with "Walker himself. See Ware's Bishops, 275, 295. 

lite, cannot be imagined than that which, decorated 1 Letters of Lady Russell; 4th Nation; Dublin, 1774. 

with bushy curls, surmounting the martial figure that p. 188. 

belies the clerical gown and bands, looks out upon me °> Concise View $c. 74. 
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*nd Mr. Morris, were desired to invite him, and to make a provision accordingly, at the ' Bummer' 
Tavern, in Queen Street."" 

On the 19th of November, Walker received the thanks of the English House of Commons, for his 
services at Londonderry ; and he was desired to convey their thanks to all those who had served under 
him. The H«use also, confirmed to him the Kings grant ; and during his residence in London, he 
was frequently consulted by them on the state of affairs in Ireland. ° 

Amid these rewards and distinctions, Walker was attentive to the need of the city he had defended 
and the claims of the brave men who had shared with him the perils and sufferings of the siege. On 
the 6th of September, he waited upon the Irish Society, and made to them such representation of the 
wretched condition of the town and the inhabitants of Derry, that the Society resolved to apply to 
the Lord Mayor, Aldermen, and Common Council of London, to induce the twelve chief companies 
to advance £100 a piece, for the immediate relief of their tenantry. These contributions were after- 
wards obtained; and, on the 9th of October, Walker was requested by the Society to consider of 
some fit persons to be entrusted with this bounty, and to return their names at the next meeting. 
Accordingly at the next Court of the Society, on the 16th of October, five persons, inhabitants of 
Derry, were named as commissioners or trustees, to whom three others were subsequently added ; and 
to this commission, on the 18th of December, instructions were issued to guide them in the distribu- 
tion of a sum of £500, and what more might thereafter follow, among the tenants of the Society, and 
such other persons as had been useful in the defence of the city, and were fit objects of charity. 
Wood was also supplied by the Society for the repairs of the public buildings ; abatements were made 
in the rents, and the terms of leases were augmented. 11 

Walker also made known the Bufferings and heroism of the men of Derry, in his " True Account 
of the Siege of Londonderry," which was published by license on the 18th of September ; and some 
months later this narrative was confirmed by the publication of his "Vindication of the True Ac- 
count." Besides, he petitioned the House of Commons for some relief for the families of those who 
had perished during the siege, and for the clergy at Londonderry ; and, in consequence, the House, 
in November, passed an address to the King praying that he would grant £10,000, to be distributed 
for this purpose. It does not appear that the request was complied with. Pensions, however, were 
granted to the widows of Governor Baker, and Micah Browning, Captain of the Moantjoy, who was 
killed in conveying relief to the city.' 1 

In the beginning of the following year, Walker returned to Ireland. On his way homeward, on 



■ Records of the Irish Society. Exact transcripts of • Harris, 254 ; Birch's Life of Tittotson. 

these documents, as far as they relate to Walker, were P Concise View, 74; Records of the Irish Society; Ord- 

courteously furnished to the writer by John E. paries, nance Survey of County of Londonderry, 57. 

Esq., the present Secretary of the Society. h Harris, 208 ; Grauam's Ireland f reserved, Notes, 385. 

3k 
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the 26th of Feb., 1690, the University of Oxford conferred upon him the degree of Doctor of Divinity, 
in acknowledgment of his great services. 1 

We Ipse sight of Walker for a few months after his return to Ireland. There is no acoount or 
tradition of his having revisited Derry ; and it is probable that his steps were rather directed to his 
parish and residence at Donaghmore, from which he had been so long parted. Here, we may sup- 
pose, he remained until William's arrival in Ireland. On Saturday the 14th of Jane, William 
landed at Carrickfergus, and on the evening of the same day proceeded to Belfast. On the follow- 
ing day, William was waited upon by the nobility, clergy, and gentry of the North, in testimony of 
their allegiance ; and Walker, being formally introduced by the Dukes Schomberg and Ormonde, 
presented an address of congratulation iu the name of the Ulster clergy, which was very graciously 
received.' From Belfast Walker accompanied the English army to the Boyne, in the capacity of chap- 
lain ;' and during their progress thither, one of the Londonderry regiments made use of bis media- 
tion with the King, to be put upon the same footing with the resj; of the forces, as ^rther Derry and 
Enniskillen regiments had been.* 

On Monday, the 30th of June, the armies of William and James came in sight of each other at 
the river Boyne, near Drogheda ; and both prepared for battle on the following day. Early on the 
next morning, the 1st of July, a portion of William's centre, consisting of the Dutoh Guards, 
the Enniskillen foot, and the French Protestants under CaiUemote and Cambon, crossed the river by 
the ford of Oldbridge. Walker may have passed over at this time with the Ulster troops. They 
were met by the Irish foroes under Gen. Hamilton, and a fierce encounter took place, in which 
Caillemote was mortally wounded. Duke Schomberg, eager to avenge the fall of his friend, crossed 
the river without his armour ; and while in the act of rallying Caillemote's regiment, he was sur- 
rounded by some of James's Guards whom the French Protestants had mistaken for allies. In the 

'Ware's Works, Vol. II, {The Writer* of Ireland), Book natus 16, admissus Subsizator, 13° Maii, 1671." It will 

I, p. 205; Graham's Ireland Preserved, Notes, 389. The be remembered, that the subject of our Notice was ap- 

Diploma of the Degree contained these words :— " Here- pointed to the Parishes of I.issan and Desertlyn, in 1069, 

rendus Vir, Georgius Walker, Strenuus ipse ac Invictus ' two years before the Cambridge Walker entered St. 

civitatis Derensis Fropugnator, atque codem facto totius John's at the age of 16. There is, further, no note, as in 

Hiberniffi, uti Speramus, Conservator et Vindex." the Oxford Diploma, which would connect this Degree 

Graham states (Ireland Preserved, Notes, 383), that with Walker's services, suoh as might have been ex- 
Cambridge had conferred upon Walker a similar Degree, pected had it been conferred, honoris coma, on the Go- 
at the Summer Commencement, in the preceding year, vernor of Derry. Mr. Romilly sent the Writer tracings 
when King William himself was present. On referring of Walker's signatures on taking the Degrees of A.B. 
to the University Registers this statement is not con- and A.M. (He was apparently absent when theD.D. 
firmed. When William III. visited Cambridge, in Octo- was conferred, as his name does not appear in the Sub- 
ber, 1669, there was a large batch of Degrees conferred scription Book.) These tracings bear a great resem- 
by Royal mandate. Fifteen of these were D.D., and blanee to one of the entries in the Drumglass Register 
among them, certainly, appears the name of a George which is doubtfully ascribed to the Rector of Donagh- 
Walker. But, as the Rev. Joseph Romilly, the Univer- more; but they do not correspond with the genuine 
sity Registrar, informs us — this was the same person specimens of his handwriting which illustrated the for- 
who took his A.M. degree in July, 1678, and his A.B. in mer part of this Notice- 
January 1674 (O-S) ; and who entered St John's College • Harris, 265. 
as a Sizar in 1671, of which there is the following re- ' Ware's Works, ubi supra. 
cord: — " Georgius Walker, Eboracensis, de Wakefield, "Harris, Id. 
ubi litem erat inatitutus, Alius Georgii Walker, annos 
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confusion which ensued Schomberg was killed by the incautious fire of his otto troops; and shortly 
after, Walker received a wound in the belly, which he survived but a few minutes.* 

Walker's body was interred on the battle-field ; from thence, after several years, his remains were 
conveyed to his widow, by an old confidential servant who had accompanied his Master to the Boyne, 
and was acquainted with, the place of his interment." By her they were deposited within the chursh 
at Castle Caulfield, on the South side, adjoining the chancel ; and in the wall above she ereoted, in 
1703, a tasteful monument, bearing this inscription :— 

> P.M. S. 
Hie Jnxta, Lector, 
Rev*' Georgii Walker, S. T. D. 
Hujus Parochise olim Rectoris, 

Ossa Reconduntur ; 
Die, oujus Vigilantia et Virtute 
Londino-Derensis Civitas, 
AnnoMDCLXXXIX, 
A Gulielmi et Fidei Hostibus 

Liberata Stetit, 
Ad Boandi Fluminis Ripam, 
Pro Eadem Causa, Adversus Eosdem Hostes, 
Anno MDCLXXXX, 
Occisus Cecidit. 
Oujus Reliquiis Et Memoriae, 
Mcestissima Adhuo Elius Vidua, 
Isabella Walker, 
Hoo Monumentum Posuit, 
Anno MDCCIII. 
Saxo Autezo Erit Fama Perennior, 
Nee Futura Minus Quam Prasentia Secula 
Tam Pium Militem Tarn Fortem Sacerdotem 
Mirabuntur. 

' Harris, 269. On the reverse of one of the medals what business had be there." These words are not to 

struck to commemorate this battle. 'William is repre- be found in Harris, the minutest of chroniclers; nor yet 

seuted about to cross the river on horse-back ; on a hill in the accounts of the battle, published by Parker and 

in the background James is retreating, followed by Richardson, who were both engaged in it, and the Nar- 

Count Laujsun and his broken troops ; and lower down, rative of the latter especially, is declared to be " more 

two dead bodies lie on the ground, designated by the particular than any extant." The story, it is probable, 

words— Schomberg and Walker. See Harris, Plate lit, is an invention of the day, which has been carelessly 

No. 1. repeated, and was intended to renect,upon William not 

It has been said, that when the news of Walker's death less than upon Walker, 

was brought to William he exclaimed— " The fool] "According to another tradition the remains were 
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The great claims which Walker's family had to compensation for bia eminent services, and his loss 
of property and even of life itself in the King's cause, were not immediately recognissd. After 
awaiting the royal or the national bounty for some years, one of Dr. Walker's sons, Mr. John Walker, 
brought the case of the family before the Irish House of Commons, in a petition which he had pre- 
sented on the 20tb of September, 1697. In this document he " acknowledged his Majesty's great 
grace and favour to bis father by giving him a gratuity, with assurance of further bounty to him 
and hia children ; set forth that a great part of the said gratuity was expended on attending on his 
Majesty ; and prayed that, inasmnoh as his father lost his life in the Kiug's service, and that great 
part of the remainder of the gratuity had been paid by him in discharge of his father's debts, 
the House would make such provision for him, as, in their great wisdom, they should think fit." 
This petition, the same day, was referred to a special committee, who, on the 22d, delivered their re- 
port, that the allegations set forth by the petitioner were true ; and recommended that the sum of 
£2,000 be raised for the use of <&e family of the late Dr. Walker. It was then ordered that a Com- 
mittee of the whole House should be appointed to consider of ways and methods for raising the sum ; 
but, after several adjournments of the question, the Session and even the Parliament terminated 
without effect being given to the resolutions. Six years later, Mr. Walker renewed his petition, on 
the 27th of Ootober, 1703, calling the attention of the House to its former vote. Thereupon it was 
ordered " That such members of this House as are of his Majesty's most honourable Privy Council, 
do attend his Grace the Lord Lieutenant, (Duke of Ormonde), and desire his Grace that till such 
time as the nation is in a condition to make good to the petitioner the sum of £2,000, voted him in 
the last parliament, his Grace will take the said Mr. Walker into hia consideration, to provide for him in 
such manner as his Grace shall think fit." The result of this appeal was the grant of an annuity of 
£200, which Mr. Walker enjoyed until 1717, when it terminated on the grant of £2,000 being 
paid to him, " for the family of the late Dr. Walker, in satisfaction of his pension.", 

For more than a century Walker had no other public memorial of his services than his widow's 
monument.' At length, in 1825, it appeared fitting to the citizens of Derry, that that place should 
have some testimonial of its obligations to the renowned Governor. On the 18th of December, the 
anniversary of the closing of the gates, O.S. — a meeting of the 'Prentice Boys and citizens was held 

brought to Mrs. Walker by one of the volunteers from ter of Lucy Brlggham, Ma* Walker, and died about 25 

theparishofDonaghmore, who had accompanied Walker years ago, being then upwards of a hundred years of 

to Derry, and subsequently to the Boyne. He was by age Mr. Caldbeck is in possession of an old print of 

Walker s side when killed, and afterwards ditfl a grave Walker, which is supposed to be a very faithful likeness, 

for his body. For his services he was rewarded by Mrs. and which, he says, " certainly is as like my grandmo- 

Walker with a sum of £10, or, as some say, £20. ther as it is possible to imagine." This print was re- 

*'f he Irish Bouse oi Commons' Journals, for the years ceived from a relative, and has been long in Mr. Cald- 

1697, 1703, and 1717. beck's family. By the kind permission of the owner, 

We are just informed by Mr. William Caldbeck, (for- the accompanying engraving, reduced by the photo- 
roerly of Lisburn), that Dr. Walker had a daughter, graphic process, has been taken from it. 
Lucy, who was married to an officer in William's army r If we escept his portrait, still extant, on the Tapes- 
named Briggham. Mr. C's grandmother, the wife of Wil- try in the Irish House of Lords. 
Bam Caldbeck, Esq., Barrister, of Dublin, was the daugh- 
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to commence subscriptions ; and, after some intermediate meetings, on the same day, in the following 
year, the first stone of the Walker Testimonial was laid by the Mayor, Major Riohard Young. This 
monument stands in the centre of the Boyal Bastion, and is a fluted column of Portland Stone, of the 
Doric order, 81 feet in height, and surmounted by a statue of Walker, 9 feet high, sculptured by 
Mr. John Smith of Dublin. The likeness was taken from an old painting in the possession of one of 
Walker's descendants : the statue represents him clothed in a clerical habit, with a sword attached to his 
side, having a Bible in the right hand, while the left arm is extended towards the river, in the direction 
whence relief approached the besieged. The testimonial was completed in 1828, at a cost of £4,200, 
raised by subscriptions ; and the statue was publicly elevated to its place, at the termination of the 
work, on the 11th of August, the eve of the anniversary of the opening of the gates. (0. 8.)* 

Ten years later the remains of Walker were again exhumed, under the following circumstances. 
For 150 years the church of Castle-oaulfield remained, with few alterations, such as it had been in 
the days of Walker." In 1838 it was found necessary to institute extensive repairs. During their 
progress the pews had to be removed, and the floor to be sunk. This appeared to the rector and 
some other gentlemen a suitable occasion to ascertain the fact of Walker's interment in the church. 
Therefore, on Tuesday, the 16th of October, search was made in the presence of the witnesses whose 
names are annexed to the record given in the sequel. On removing the earth there was found, about 
four feet below the surface, a full-sized oak coffin, containing all the parts of a human body, pro- 
nounced to be that of a female, and believed to be the remains of the widow, Isabella Walker. Be- 
side this coffin, on the same level, near the chancel, lay a small oak box, (about two feet long, and 
sixteen inches wide,) enclosing the remains of Walker himself. These consisted merely of a few 
bones — those of the arms and thighs, with the skull ; in accordance with the words of the monument 
above, " Ossa reconduntur," &c. b 

Until arrangements could be made for their restoration to the grave, the box was removed for 
safety to the glebe-house ; and, whilst it was there, the rector had a few casts of the skull taken in 

•Ordnance Surrey, 119; Annals of Berry, 247. stated that the chancel of the church at Castie-eaulfleld 

aWemay here remark, in correction of a statement in had been " destroyed in the late war." (Armagh Dioo. 

the former Part, (seepage IS*), that the Eastwindowof Becords ) 

this Church, is not older than the edifice itself, and was The massive Communion Plate, still used In this 

not transferred from the ancient Church at Donaghmore, church, was presented to the parish by members of the 

as were the more graceful windows on the Sonth side. We Charlemont family, from 1681 to 1685 

are informed that, about the beginning of this century, >> George Wade, Esq., S.I.C., Co. Cork, was present 

the ruins of the 'older building still stood in the grave- on this occasion. He informs us, that on examining the 

yard at Donaghmore. Enough of the east window re- bones found in the box, it was discovered, he thinks by 

mained to indicate a work of equal beauty with the the late Dr. Dawson of Dungannon, that " there were 

windows yet preserved. Bnt this Interesting relic was two thigh bones for either the right or left side, both 

gradually destroyed by the tradesmen of the village, who bones for the same leg." 

carried off fragments, from time to time, to form whet- Another oofiin was afterwards discovered, of a 
atones for their tools ; and at last the Soman Catholic smaller size than the first, and made of inferior materi- 
priest was permitted, by the rector of the parish, to re- als. From the size of the bones they were considered to 
move whatever remained of the old building, to furnish, be those of a young person. This coffin was not distur- 
in part, materials for a modern chapel. bed from its position. The box occupied the space be- 
in a petition presented to the Primate, in 1695, by the tween the two coffins. At the time of discovery the 
Kev. Kiohard Cramp, then jrector of Donaghmore, it is whole three were without inscriptions. 
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plaster • The remains of Walker and his wife were transferred from the cases in which they had been 
discovered, to two oak shells or boxes, having the following inscriptions, engraved on brass plates, re- 
spectively fastened upon them : — 1. " In this box are deposited the bones of the Keverend George 
Walker, which were found in a similar case, in this place, when the church was undergoing repairs, 
16th October, 1838." — 2. " In this box are deposited the bones of Isabella, widow of the Kov d . 
George Walker, which were found in an oaken coffin, in this place, when the church was undergoing 
repair, 16th Ootober, 1838." The grave itself was, also, newly cased with brick. 

Thursday, the 25th of Oct., 1838, was appointed for the re interment. On that day there assembled, 
as witnesses of the event, the Rev- Thomas Carpendale, the Rev. John Graham (historian of the 
Siege of Derry), Edward Evans, Esq., (of Dungannon). his son Robert, and about twenty other per- 
sons, including the writer's father and himself. Very many more would have been present, but it 
was judged expedient that privacy should be observed as much as possible, and the arrangements were 
made known to very few, to guard against the excitement which would be created by. the great as- 
semblage likely to attend were a public announcement made. At seven o'clock, in the gray dawn of 
an autumnal morning, we gathered round the grave. The cover was removed from the box contain- 
ing Walker's remains, and, for a few moments, we beheld them in solemn silence. Beside the re- 
mains were then placed, in a flint-glass jar, hermetically sealed, two copies of a record d of their discovery 



•These casts were taken by a Mr. Wilkinson, of Lon- 
don, an artisan in stucco, employed in the restoration 
of Armagh Cathedral, which was at the time in pro- 
gress. He was sent especially to Castlecaulfteld for the 
purpose, and about six copies were taken by him. Of 
these the Rev. Mr. Carpendale retained one for himself, 
/which has since been broken) ; and gave another to 
Edw. Evans, Junr., Esq., another to Fred. Lindsay, 
Eaq., of Longhry, and another to Mr. John Bell, of 
Dungannon. Mr. Evans has obligingly furnished the 
cast from which the accompanying photographs have 
been taken. 

d This record was as follows : — 

" Be it recorded, that whilst this church was under- 
going repair, in the year 1838, search was made beneath 
the monument of the Rev. George Walker, immediately 
opposite to the Communion Table, at the eastern end of 
the church, and south side of the aisle, to ascertain 
whether his bones, were deposited there, agreeable to 
the inscription on the monument erected by his widow 
in the year 1703. 

" We, whose names are hereunto subscribed, having as- 
sembled in said church, on Tuesday, the 16th day of 
October, 1838, and having made search immediately be- 
neath said monument fixed in the wall, have found in a 
full-sized oak coffin, remains supposed to be those of his 
widow, and in a small oaken case adjoining were depo- 
sited bones which had not the appearance of a regular 
interment in a coffin, but corresponding with the words 
of the monument, " Ossa reconduntur,' &c. 
"Now, to testify our veneration and respect for the me- 



mory of the illustrious Walker, wo herein carefully re- 
place the bones, and restore them.in their former posi- 
tion, together with this record. (Signed,) 

Thomas Carpendale, rector of the parish of Donagh- 
more. 

Robert Frazer, curate of same. 

Edw. Evans, of Dungannon, son of Rev. George 
Evans, formerly rector of said parish. 

Edward Evans, jun., of Armagh, son of the aforesaid 
Edward. 

Henry Pole, of Dungannon." 

One of the copies of this record was written with or- 
dinary writing ink, and the other with marking Ink, 
after the parchment had been washed with a chemical 
solution. Each of the three documents was rolled up 
separately, and tied with orange ribbon. The stopper 
of the jar containiug them was rubbed with a composi- 
tion of bees' wax and lard, and the exterior covered with 
varnish ; the whole jar was then coated with bees' wax 
and pitch, and, finally, surrounded with charcoal in a 
strong tin case. For these details we are indebted to 
Edward Evans, jun., Esq , by whom the record was 
composed, and thus secured. Mr. Evans, who was not 
present at the re-interment, appended the signatures, by 
permission, in his own handwriting, because from the 
shortness of the time for completing the arrangements, 
and from the distance of his residenee at Armagh, where 
they were being made under his own inspection, there 
was no leisure to send the doeoment round to receive 
original signatures. 
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and re-interment, with a copy of the' inscription on the monument — all written on vellum. This 
done, the box was finally closed, and with the other was laid in a leaden coffin ; and this, with the 
fragments of the former cases, was enclosed in a strong outer shell of deal, and lowered into the 
grave, where it was reverently placed by Mr. Carpendale, assisted by Mr. Graham, and Thomas 
Monahan (of Dungannon) one of the 'Prentice Boys of Deny, The whole was then carefully built 
up with bricks, and the work of re-interment was completed.* 



• We append the following list Of Walker's successors 
in,the parish of Donaghmore, whioh has been accurately 
extracted from the Armagh Diocesan Records, by Mr. 
G. D. Hughes, of the Metropolitan Registry Office : 
George Walker is succeeded in both Donaghmore and 
Lissan by 
William Nellscn, on whose resignation, in 1691, the pa- 
rishes are separated, and the succession is limited to 
Donaghmore, in which there follow Nellson,— 



Richard Cramp, on May 19, 1691 : resigned. 

Edmund Arwaker, on March 15,1699: resigned. 
Tnoma.9 Wadman, on Dec. 3, 1712 : 

Nathaniel Whaley, : resigned. 

Richard Vincent, on Jan. 7, 1730 : died. 

George Evans, on March 11, 1775: died. 

William Bissett, on August 20, 1807 : resigned. 

Alexander Staples, on March 9, 1812 : died. 

Thomas Carpendale, on June 3, 1824: present Reotor 



PHRENOLOGICAL NOTICE OF THE SKULL OP WALKER. 



At the request of the Editors, Mr. Grattan, of Belfast, has made a careful examination of the cast 
of Walker's skull, and has furnished them with the following particulars. 



It is much to be regretted that a cast from the skull of so celebrated an individual as the Rev. 
Mr. Walker should only present a portion of the cranium, the entire of the facial and temporal bones 
and a considerable part of the occipital being absent. Hence it is not only wanting in some of the 
most important and expressive cranial characteristics, but we are debarred the opportunity of accu- 
rately comparing it with other crania. Such as it is, however, the fragment is one of great interest 
and value. 

The" head has been of moderate size, its extreme length being 1\ — breadth 5J, and circumference 
20} inches. The forehead is by no means lofty, bat its breadth is considerable in proportion to the 



